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Voltaire's changing of the dromedary to a horse 
also had a precedent. In the Maase Buch (1600) 
a collection of Judea- German stories, three broth- 
ers meet a Jew who has lost his horse. ' ' Was he 
not white?" asked one. "And blind too?" 
the other. "Besides he bore two casks, one of 
oil the other of vinegar ? " 

Doubtless M. de Voltaire would have been as 
much surprised to find such an imposing ancestry 
for his tale as the writer was, but at all events it 
is quite apparent that he got his idea from De 
Mailly's translation of Christoforo, or possibly 
from some of the rarer ones before him. 



Leon Fbasek. 



Columbia University. 



SHAKESPEARE, Oth. 3. 4. 74. 

On the lines, 

And it was dyed in mummy, which the skilful 
Conserved of maidens' hearts, 

Steevens has (Shakespeare Variorum of 1813) : 
'The balsamick liquor running from mummies, 
was formerly celebrated for its anti-epileptick vir- 
tues. We are now wise enough to know, that 
the qualities ascribed to it are all imaginary ; and 
yet this fanciful medicine still holds a place in the 
principal shops where drugs are sold. So, in The 
Bird in a Cage [1. 1 ; Dyce's ed. 2. 382], by 
Shirley, 1633 : 

" — Make mummy of my flesh, and sell me to the apothe- 
caries." 

Again, in The Honest Lawyer, 1616 : 

" That I might tear their flesh in mammocks, raise 
My losses, from their carcases turn'd mummy." 

'Mummy, however, is still much coveted by 
painters, as a transparent brown colour that 
throws a warmth into their shadows. . . . 

' So, in the Microeosmos of John Davies of Here- 
ford, 4to. 1605 : 

" — Mummy made of the mere hart of love." ' 

The ' witches' mummy ' of Macb. 4. 1. 23 has 
no note in this edition. 

Subsequent commentators on the Shakespearean 
passages are rather meagre in quotation, if we may 



judge by the Furness Variorum. The following 
collocation of passages may therefore be welcome 
to students : 

Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, Glasgow, 1904, 
5. 336 (The Pilgrimage to Mecca, ca. 1580) : 
' Out of one of these [Pyramids near Cairo] are 
dayly digged the bodies of auncient men, not rotten 
but all whole, the cause whereof is the qualitie of 
the Egyptian soil, which will not consume the 
flesh of men, but rather dry and harden the same, 
and so always conserveth it.' 

lb. 6. 26 (Wm. Barret, in a list of goods for 
trading, writing from Aleppo, 1584) : ' Momia 
from the great Cayro.' 

Du Bartas, Divine Weekes (1579, 1605-6), 2. 
1. 1. 254 (Grosart 1. 101), emphasizing the 
medicinal qualities of the Tree of Life, compares 
it with nectar, ambrosia, the fruits of the Hes- 
perides, moly, nepenthe, and elixir, but also with 
mummy : 

Or Mummie ? or Elixir (that excels) ? . . . 

Bacon, Nat. History 980 ( Works, ed. Sped- 
ding, Ellis, and Heath, 2. 665) : 'Mummy hath 
great force in stanching blood ; which, as it may 
be ascribed to the mixture of balms that are glu- 
tinous, so it may also partake of a secret propriety 
in that the blood draweth man's flesh.' 

Webster, White Devil (1612) 1. 1 : 

Your followers 
Haue swallowed you like mummia, and, being sick 
With such unnatural and horrid physic, 
Vomit you up i' the kennel. . . . 

Thomas Randolph, The Muses' Looking Glass 
(written before March, 1634-5) 3. 1 (Randolph, 
Poems, 1652, p. 39 of Muses' Looking Glass ; 
Dodsley, Old Plays, ed. of 1780, 9. 214 ; ed. of 
1825, 9. 182) : 

'But I'll have one [tomb] 
In which I'll lie embalmed with myrrh and cassia, 
And richer unguents than the Egyptian kings ; 
And all that this my precious tomb may furnish 
The land with mummy [old spelling, Mummie]. . .' 

Sir Thomas Browne, Hydriotaphia (1658), ed. 
Evans, London, 1893, p. 81 (= Works, ed. 
Wilkin, 3. 494) : ' The -Egyptian Mummies, 
which Cambyces or time hath spared, avarice now 
consumeth. Mummie is become Merchandise, 
Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for 
balsoms. ' 
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Monconys, Journal des Voyages, 1° Partie, 
Lyons, 1665, p. 198 : ' Le 9. [Mars, 1647] Ton 
m'apporta force Momies, i'en achetay la plus en- 
tiere trois piastres. . . . Le 10. apres la Messe 
ou m'apporta ma Momie. . . . Une teste de Momie 
bandee [me coustait] trois medains.' 

Ephraim Chambers, Cycfopoedia, 2d edition, 
1738, s. v. Mummy : ' Mummy is said to have 
been first brought into use in medicine by the 
malice of a Jewish physician, who wrote that flesh 
thus embalmed was good for the cure of divers 
diseases, and particularly bruises, to prevent the 
blood's gathering and coagulating. It is, how- 
ever, believed that no use whatever can be derived 
from it in medicine, and that all which is sold in 
the shops, whether brought from Venice or Lyons, 
or even directly from the Levant, by Alexandria, 
is factitious, the work of certain Jews, who coun- 
terfeit it by drying carcasses in ovens, after having 
prepared them with powder of myrrh, caballin 
aloes, Jewish pitch, and other coarse or unwhole- 
some drugs.' * 

Samuel Johnson, Dictionary, 1st ed., 1755 : 
' We have two different substances preserved for 
medicinal use under the name of mummy : one is 
the dried flesh of human bodies embalmed with 
myrrh and spice ; the other is the liquor running 
from such mummies when newly prepared, or 
when affected by great heat, or by damps : this is 
sometimes of a liquid, sometimes of a solid form, 
as it is preserved in vials well stopped, or suffered 
to dry and harden in the air : the first kind is 
brought to us in large pieces, of a lax and friable 
texture, light and spungy, of a blackish brown 
colour, and often black and clammy on the sur- 
face ; it is of a strong but not agreeable smell : 
the second sort, in its liquid state, is a thick, 
opake, and viscous fluid, of a blackish [sic] and a 
strong, but not disagreeable smell : in its indu- 
rated state it is a dry, solid substance, of a fine 
shining black colour and close texture, easily 
broken, and of a good smell : this sort is ex- 
tremely dear, and the first sort so cheap, that as 
all kinds of mummy, are brought from Egypt, we 
are not to imagine it to be the ancient Egyptian 
mummy. What our druggists are supplied with 



1 Quoted by Nares. I have not seen this second edition, 
but the account in the fifth edition, 1743, is much longer, 
and valuable. 



is the flesh of executed criminals, or of any other 
bodies the Jews can get, who fill them with the 
common bitumen so plentiful in that part of the 
world, and adding aloes, and some other cheap 
ingredients, send them to be baked in an oven till 
the juices are exhaled, and the embalming matter 
has penetrated so thoroughly that the flesh will 
keep. Mummy has been esteemed resolvent and 
balsamick ; and besides it, the skull, and even the 
moss growing on the skulls of human skeletons, 
have been celebrated for antiepileptick virtues ; 
the fat also of the human body has been recom- 
mended in rheumatism, and every other part or 
humour have been in repute for the cure of some 
disease : at present we are wise enough to know, 
that the virtues ascribed to the parts of the human 
body are all either imaginary, or such as may be 
found in other animal substances : the mummy and 
the skull alone of all these horrid medicines retain 
their places in the shops.' 

The foregoing is attributed to Hill, meaning the 
Materia Medica of Dr. John Hill (1716?-1775). 
According to the Diet. Nat. Biog., this was pub- 
lished as part of A General Natural History, 
which appeared in three volumes folio, London, 
1748-52. The same authority attributes to him a 
translation from the French, under the title : A 
Complete History of Drugs. Fourth edition, in two 
parts, London, 1748, 4to. Of this the author was 
Pierre Pomet (1658-1699), whose book, Histoire 
G&nerale des Drogues, first appeared in folio, 
1694, at Paris. The second edition, revised by 
his son Joseph, appeared in two volumes quarto 
in 1735. Of Pomet' s work it has been said : ' In 
spite of its inaccuracies, it was for its time the 
completest work on Materia Medica.' As the 
first edition appeared in translation, London, 
1712 (2 vols., 4to), it could not have been ren- 
dered into English by Hill, though, as we have 
seen, Hill's name appears in the fourth edition, 
1748. 

The title of the first English edition is : ' A 
Complete History of Druggs, written in French 
by Monsieur Pomet, ... to which is added what 
is further observable on the same subject from 

Mess™. Lemery and Tournefort ' From 

this I take the following extract (Vol. 2, pp. 221- 
9), which, it will be seen, is responsible for cer- 
tain details in later accounts : 

' We may see, by this, what Care was taken of 
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their Dead ; and we ought to undeceive those who 
are so credulous as to believe, that those are true 
Mummies which are brought us to sell again as a 
Commodity, being only Bodies pitched over. 

' Besides these pretended Mummies, and the 
former, we meet with another sort ; as those of 
Africa, which are call'd white Mummies, and are 
nothing else but the Bodies of those that are 
drowned in the Sea, which being cast upon the 
African Coast, are bury'd and dry'd in the Sands, 
which are very hot ; and tho' they have been 
lusty Men in their Lives, after they have lain 
some Time there, they weigh not above thirty 
Pounds, and are then in a Condition of keeping 
for ever. There is one in Paris, in the Cabinet 
of Mr. Boudet, Nephew to Mr. Boudet, the King's 
Physician. These Mummies are little us'd, be- 
cause they are both dear, and have little or no 
Virtue in them. 

' We may daily see the Jews carrying on their 
Rogueries, as to these Mummies, and after them 
the Christians ; for the Mummies that are brought 
from Alexandria, Egypt, Venice, and Lyons, are 
nothing else but the Bodies of People that dye 
several Ways, whether bury'd or unbury'd, that 
are afterwards embowell'd, and have their several 
Cavities fill'd with the Powder, or rather Sweep- 
ings of Myrrh, Caballine Aloes, Bitumen, Pitch, 
and other Gums, and then wound about with a 
Gerecloath stuft, with the same Compositions ; the 
Bodies being thus prepar'd, are put into an Oven 
to consume all their Moisture ; and being likewise 
well dry'd, they are brought, and sold here for 
true Egyptian Mummies to those who know no 
better, and don't understand that the Egyptians 
put so great a Value upon their Dead, and what 
they did in this Kind was to preserve the Memory 
of their Friends, and not to make a Trade of : To 
prove what I say, I shall relate what Mr. Guy de 
la Fontaine, the King's Physician, and after him 
Ambrose Pary, 1 have said. 

' The Sieur Guy de la Fontaine being at Alex- 

'Ambroise Pare 1 (1517-1590), sometimes called the 
father of modern surgery, wrote a treatise entitled, Dis- 
ctmrs de la mumie, des venins, de la licorne, et de la pesie 
(Paris, 1582). He was the first to discourage the use of 
mummy as a medicine. Quotations from this work may 
be found in Littre, Diet., s. v. Momie. He reports that 
pieces of mummy were used as bait by fishermen. 



andria in Egypt, went to see a Jew in that City, 
who traded in Mummies, that he might have 
ocular Demonstration of what he had heard so 
much of ; accordingly, when he came to the Jew' s 
House, he desired to see his Commodity or Mum- 
mies, which he having obtain' d with some Diffi- 
culty, the Jew at last open'd his Magazine, or 
Store-House, and show'd him several Bodies pil'd 
one upon another. Then after a Reflection of a 
quarter of an Hour, he ask'd him what Druggs 
he made use ? And what Sort of Bodies were fit 
for his Service ? The Jew answer' d him, That as 
to the Dead he took such Bodies as he cou'd get, 
whether they dy'd of a common Disease or of some 
Contagion ; and as to the Druggs, that they were 
nothing but a Heap of several old Druggs mix'd 
together, which he apply' d to the Bodies ; which 
after he had dry'd in an Oven, he sent into 
Europe ; and that he was amaz'd to seethe Chris- 
tians were Lovers of such Filthiness. 

' But this is very different from what the an- 
cient Physicians believ'd, when they prescrib'd 
Mummy ; but as I am not able to stop the Abuses 
committed by those who sell this Commodity, I 
shall only advise such as buy, to chuse what is of 
a fine shining Black, not full of Bones or Dirt, of 
a good Smell, and which being burnt, does not 
stink of Pitch ; This is reckon' d proper for Con- 
tusions, and to hinder the Blood from Coagulating 
in the Body ; but its greatest Use is for catching 
Fish. 

' Some Authors will have it, that the Fat mix'd 
with Bitumen that flows from the Tombs, makes 
the true Mummy ; and others say that it is the 
preserv'd Flesh, which was made by a Jewish 
Physician, who wrote, That the said Flesh, thus 
preserv'd and embalm' d, serv'd for the Cure of 
several Diseases. They have likewise given the 
Name of Mummy to several natural Bitumens ; as 
that of Judea, and those which flow from several 
Mountains of Arabia, and other hot Countries ; 
but those Appellations are very improper, they 
being fat, viscous, stinking Humours that breed 
in the Entrails of the Earth. ' 

As early as 1567, the Ricettario Fiorentino 
states that the mummy brought to Italy was not 
' the mummy of the Arabians, ' this being a mix- 
ture of aloes, myrrh, saffron, and other such 
things. See the quotations in Tommaseo and 
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Bellini, Dizionario. Grimm, Deutsches Worter- 
buch, shows that the term ' mummy ' has been 
applied to pissasphalt. 

These extracts may close with one from a Frag- 
ment on Mummies, inserted by Wilkins in his edi- 
tion of Sir Thomas Browne (4. 274-5) as a work 
of that author, but now believed to have been a 
fabrication of James Crossley (1800-1883) ; see 
Diet. Nat. Biog. on Browne and Crossley. As a 
search through the Liber Totius Medicine of 'Alf 
ibn al 'Abbas, Lugd. 1523, by an official of the 
British Museum, has failed to discover the ' deliv- 
erance ' attributed to Haly, this allusion may well 
be an element in the mystification. The passage 
follows : 

' That mummy is medicinal, the Arabian Doctor 
Haly delivereth and divers confirm ; but of the 
particular uses thereof, there is much discrepancy 
of opinion. While Hofmannus prescribes the 
same to epileptics, Johan de Muralto commends 
the use thereof to gouty persons ; Bacon likewise 
extols it as a stiptic : and Junkenius considers it 
of efficacy to resolve coagulated blood. Mean- 
while, we hardly applaud Francis the First, of 
France, who always carried mummies with him 
as a panacea against all disorders ; and were the 
efficacy thereof more clearly made out, scarce con. 
ceive the use thereof allowable in physic, exceeding 
the barbarities of Cambyses, and turning old 
heroes into unworthy potions. Shall Egypt lend 
out her ancients unto chirurgeons and apothe- 
caries, and Cheops and Psammitticus be weighed 
unto us for drugs ? Shall we eat of Chamnes and 
Amosis in electuaries and pills, and be cured by 
cannibal mixtures? Surely such diet is dismal 
vampirism ; and exceeds in horror the black ban- 
quet of Domitian, not to be paralleled except in 
those Arabian feasts, wherein Ghoules feed hor- 
ribly. 

'But the common opinion of the virtues of 
mummy bred great consumption thereof, and 
princes and great men contended for this strange 
panacea, wherein Jews dealt largely, manufactur- 
ing mummies from dead carcasses, and giving 
them the names of kings, while specifics were 
compounded from crosses and gibbet leavings. 
There wanted not a set of Arabians who coun- 
terfeited mummies so accurately, that it needed 
great skill to distinguish the false from the true. 



Uneasy stomachs would hardly fancy the doubtful 
potion, wherein one might so easily swallow a 
cloud for his Juno, and defraud the fowls of the 
air while in conceit enjoying the conserves of 
Canopus.' 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yak University. 



Mon Habit. 
Beranger. 
i. 
Sois-moi fidele, 6 pauvre habit que j'aime ! 
Ensemble nous devenons vieux. 
Depuis dix ans je te brosse moi-meme, 
Et Socrate n'eut pas fait mieux. 
Quand le sort a ta mince fitoffe 
Livrerait de nouveaux combats, 
Imite-moi, resiste en philosophe : 
Mon vieil ami, ne nous separons pas. 



Je me souviens, car, j'ai bonne memoire, 
Du premier jour ou je te mis. 
C'e'tait ma fete, et, pour comble de gloire, 
Tu fus chants par mes amis. 
Ton indigence, qui m' honors, 
Ne m'a point banni de leurs bras. 
Tous ils sont prets it nous feter encore : 
Mon vieil ami, ne nous separons pas. 

m. 
A ton revere j' admire une reprise : 
C'est encore un doux souvenir. 
Feignant un soir de fuir la tendre Lose, 

Je sens sa main me retenir. 

On te dechire, et cet outrage 

Aupres d'elle enchaine mes pas. 

Lisette a mis deux jours it tant d'ouvrage : 

Mon vieil ami, ne nous separons pas. 



Tai-je impregne' des flots de muse et d'ambre 

Qu'un fat exhale en se mirant? 

M'a-t-on jamais vu dans une antichambre 

fexposer au mepris d'un grand ? 

Pour des rubans la France entiere 

Fut en proie it de longs d^bats ; 

La fleur des champs brille it ta boutonniere : 

Mon vieil ami, ne nous separons pas. 



Ne crains plus tant ces jours de courses vaines 
Oii notre destin fut pareil ; 
Ces jours meles de plaisirs et de peines, 
Meles de pluie et de soleil. 



